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Meet the artist 


GUSTAF TENGGREN e 


ome years ago in Sweden a book of fairy stories 





appeared, with beautiful princesses and fan- 
tastic monsters done by a 17-year-old artist, Gustaf “Tenggren. 
Ever since, he has been busy painting in many countries of the 
world. The words ‘A ‘Tenggren book’”’ now bring to mind at 
once his strong, vivid pictures. Tenggren’s Mother Goose, Teng- 
gren’s Tell-It-Again (both published by Little, Brown), and 


See +, 


Tenggren’s Story Book (Simon and Schuster) all hold places 





of honor on thousands and thousands of lucky children’s book 
shelves. His Poky Little Puppy (a 
pt Simon and Schuster Little Golden 
Book) is on the way to becoming a 
children’s classic. Watch for his Farm 
Stories (also S and S) which will be 


out soon. 
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The other day I found Oscar lying 
quietly by the pool and looking serious. 

“What’s the matter?” I asked. 

“I’m thinking. Pete, I must do something 
to help Mr. Zabriski. He is worried about 
money.” 

“His own, or someone else’s?” 

“His own.” 

“That’s odd. Money is nothing to worry 
about. You spend it for fun and fish, and 
then it is all gone until you get some more. 
If he has too much, I'll help him.” 

“No, that’s not it. He is worried because 
he hasn’t enough. You see, a growing seal 
takes a lot of food, and then there are my 
lessons. I have to keep learning new 
tricks.” 

“But I thought Mr. Zabriski taught you 
himself?” 

“He does, but you see it takes a lot of 
his time. I mean, he can’t take a regular 
job, like a postman or a policeman, while 
he is training me. Of course, in wartime, 
he did special work for the navy and the 
F.B.1., or did whatever was needed. But 
now we must get back into the show 
business, he says, and that means training.” 

“Is he a good teacher?” 

“Don’t ask silly questions. He’s the best 
in the world.” 

“Then I have an idea. We'll get him 
some more pupils. People always like their 
pets to be admired as clever, and a trick 
or two will do it every time. I can send 
word to the Story Paraders in this neigh- 
borhood and get him an animal class who 




















can learn tricks right along with you.” 

Oscar thought that was a fine idea and 
we got right to work letting the boys and 
girls around here know. When we had 
lined up about two dozen pupils, we told 
Mr. Zabriski. He looked a little worried 
and said he had never had much experi- 
ence with any animals but seals. “Maybe 
it will be all right,” he said. “Anyway, I 
can try and thanks a lot, Pete.” 

The first class was last Saturday morn- 
ing, because it was not a school day. The 
pet turtles and canaries, monkeys and 
snakes, white mice and bunnies had to be 
brought by the children. Even dogs have 
to be led on a leash in the city. I collected 
entrance fees in a cigar box, and things 
went fine for ten minutes. When the 
owners turned them loose to do elemen- 
tary exercises, the cats went for the mice, 
the dogs for the bunnies, and the snake 
for the canary. It took quite a while to 
separate them. Even then, the dogs 
wouldn’t stop barking, nor the parrot 
shrieking, and the turtle was weeping be- 
cause nobody chased it, so we had to break 
up the class and send them home. 

Oscar and I felt pretty discouraged. 
Mr. Zabriski said nothing, but he looked 
gloomy. Then that afternoon a bunch of 
the children came back and said they 
could not bring their pets, but if they 
could watch Mr. Zabriski train Oscar, they 
would learn how to train their own pets 
and they would pay a quarter apiece for 
lessons. 
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PETUNIA READS THE SIGNS TO GLEAN 

JUST HALF OF WHAT THE LETTERS MEAN. 7 
THEY SEEM TO SAY,“TAKE WHAT YOU PLEASE, .// 
FROM VEGETABLES TO MEAT AND CHEESE>* */: 
SHE DOESN'T KNOW YOU STILL MUST PAY, © 4 
WHILE SHOPPING FOR THANKSGIVING DAY. /, 

















‘AH! HERE’S HER VERY DEAREST WISH ! 
INSIDE THE COUNTER WITH THE FISH 2 





=€-POOR UNCLE PETE MUST PAY THE COST, 
aN aN? OFFER THANKS NO MORE WAS LOST 


Wilfeiel ©. Bronson 





















Uns that Saturday after gradua- 
tion, when he was to leave for good, 
Volney would never tell me why he 
had come to our town. Volney did not 
belong to our town; he had neither 
relatives nor family friends in Wiscon- 
sin. But every September, during his 
high school years, he would arrive on 
the train from some place in Oklahoma 
and go to our public school. Then in 
the middle of June he would depart. 

Among us boys Volney was a great 
mystery. The only definite thing we 
knew about him was that he was a de- 
scendant of the famous Indian Chief, 
Black Hawk. And we learned about this 
only through an accident, when he took 
the double dive off the top of the river 
bridge. 

It was the second year of Volney’s 
stay in our town. He was a sophomore 
then—brown and tough as buckskin. 
We were all down at the river one hot 
September evening, swimming under 
the bridge. Pud Thompson, an older 
boy, dared Volney to take the dive. The 
bridge was high as a housetop above the 
water, but Volney climbed to its most 
dangerous point and executed his 
double dive with perfection, slipping in- 
to the water without the slightest sem- 
blance of a belly flop. 

Then Pud Thompson had to follow 
suit. But when Pud went off, he hit a 
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telephone wire and landed like a ton 
of bricks on the planks below. Three of 
his ribs were broken and his head was 
cut open. He was out of school for the 
rest of the term. 

It was through Pud’s misfortune that 
we learned about Volney’s famous an- 
cestor. While Pud’s injuries were being 
attended to in the doctor’s office, Jake 
O’Neil, the town busybody, said no- 
body but an Indian could dive success- 
fully off that bridge. Then one of the 
school teachers came out and said he 
had known all the time that Volney 
was a descendant of old Chief Black 
Hawk. 

When I asked Volney about it the 
next day, he wrinkled up his nose and 
admitted it. But that was all he would 
tell me. Not until that last Saturday 
after graduation, when he was returning 
to Oklahoma for good, did he tell me 
the whole story. 

It was a hot, clear day—that last Sat- 
urday. We had arranged the night be- 
fore to meet just after sunup at the 
bridge, and when I saw Volney coming 
toward me there was a long faded 
feather sticking from his cap and he was 
carrying a strange-looking cane. Slowly 
he approached me, greeting me with 
scarcely a word. 

Then I caught a good look at the 
cane. It was very old and carved with 
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many figures. Volney saw me staring at 
it, but he offered no explanation. 

“What sort of cane is that?” I asked 
at last. 

“It’s for a word-passer.” 

“What’s a word-passer?” 

“An Indian chosen because of his 
good memory to learn by heart the 
legends, history, traditions of the tribe 
and pass them down.” 

That was all Volney would say. 
When I asked permission to examine the 
cane, he ignored my question and told 
me to walk single-file, which is Indian 
fashion. It was still early and there was 
no one on the street to see us. At the 
brewery he turned away from the town, 
and I followed him up the narrow road 
past an abandoned farmhouse. Then I 
knew we were on our way to Barn’s 
Bluff. 

“It’s going to be a long climb,” I 
said. 

“Yes,” replied Volney, as though he 
had not heard me. 

Barn’s Bluff is an old Indian land- 
mark, rising fiercely above the low 
range of hills that skirts the town’s west- 
ern horizon. It cuts Main Street dead, 
and its aged sand face looms over the 
West Side like a huge barn. A clump of 
small trees grows out from its high over- 
hanging peak, and below, boring into its 
base, are storage rooms for the brew- 
ery’s beer vats. 

By the time Volney and I reached the 
top of this bluff, the town had already 
come to life. Beneath us we could see 
people moving about in the lower basin, 
and in the older section of the village an 
automobile was going swiftly across the 
table-land. The day was clear, and in the 
smooth contour of the distant hills we 
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saw the green valleys and the indented 
nooks where the farmers lived. 

For a long time we lay there, on our 
bellies between the small trees. The 
rounded peak extended far out and the 
roof of the brewery beneath us was 
barely visible. 





“It was different in the old days,” said 
Volney, almost to himself. “The coun- 
try was all brush and wild grass then, 
and the Winnebagoes used to burn it 
over every year so that they could hunt 
better. ...” 

With his cane Volney pointed 
scornfully down to the valley. “But 
those fellows down there don’t know 
that. They don’t know a thing about 
their past.” Suddenly he turned to me, 
adding, “Did you know Black Hawk 
was captured right here in this town?” 

His remark almost took my breath 
away. In school we had often listened 
to accounts of the Battle of Bad Axe, 
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when Black Hawk made his last stand 
against the white people moving west. 
But no one had ever told us Black Hawk 
was captured in our own town. I lay 
there in silence, wondering how Vol- 
ney happened to know so much. 

Volney had bitten off a blade of grass 
and lay propped on his elbow, staring 
down into the awakening valley. The 
stores were opening, and all along the 
roads we could see the farmers driving 
their teams to market. 

“Black Hawk was captured on the 
very spot where the town’s livery barn 
now stands,” Volney went on. “And 
Barn’s Bluff, right where we’re lying 
this second, was responsible for his cap- 
ture. I have the true story because I am 
a descendant of Black Hawk. He was 
the brother of my great-great-grand- 
mother, who married a white man. If 
there had not been a Barn’s Bluff, old 
Chief Black Hawk would never have 
been caught.” 

Volney lapsed into silence, biting 
again at his blade of grass. He seemed 
hesitant to go on, as though he didn’t 
quite trust me. But at last he turned over 
on his side, and, facing me directly, 
began his story. 

“The last time Black Hawk visited 
his sister, my great-great-grandmother, 
was in 1832. That was when he was 
running away with his tribe from Gen- 
eral Dodge. Shortly afterwards he 
moved his tribe to the mouth of the Bad 
Axe River, where his last big fight took 
place. 

“Everyone knows how General At- 
kinson’s_ soldiers slaughtered Black 
Hawk’s tribe. They hated him because 
he was the only chief who had courage 
enough to keep on fighting against the 
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whites who were taking land from the 
Indians. But Black Hawk escaped from 
the Battle of Bad Axe. He escaped with 
two of his braves. And that’s how he 
happened to come to this part of the 
country. He knew if he stayed along 
the Mississippi he would be caught. The 
Winnebagoes were after him, too. So 
when he saw this little river pourin 

into the Mississippi, he decided to fol- 
low it inland and hide out until he re- 
covered his strength. 

“In those days this river was called 
Flooding River, because it always over- 
flowed its banks in the spring. The 
whole country was covered with tan- 
gled brush, and if Black Hawk had kept 
moving he would have been all right. 
But Black Hawk and his two braves 
were hungry. The only meat they had 
eaten was the flesh of a couple of half- 
starved horses. And so, when they 
reached this part of the valley, they de- 
cided to set up camp and catch some 
game. They moved away from Flood- 
ing River and camped right where the 
livery barn now stands. .. .” 

Volney paused, staring down into the 
valley. His face had grown pale and he 
seemed to be reliving the experiences of 
those hunted men. 

“What happened then?” I asked. 

“See how the river curls through the 
valley,” said Volney, rising to-his feet. 
“See the many bends in it. You can’t see 
two hundred yards ahead. Well, Black 
Hawk was being followed by four 
Winnebago braves, and he didn’t know 
it. He had no idea that enemies were so 
close behind him. They had picked up 
his trail when he left the Mississippi and 
followed him all the way here. They 
followed him by his footprints.” 
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“Did they swoop down on him, 
then?” I asked, trying to help Volney 
with his story. 

“No,” said Volney. “That’s the 
strange part of it. The Winnebagoes 
lost the trail just before they reached 
here. It was terribly wild country, and 
they were going to give up the chase. 
They were going to turn back and go 
home. But one of the Winnebagoes was 
more determined than the others. He 
must have hated Black Hawk. When he 
saw Barn’s Bluff, he said, ‘Let’s go up 
there and have a last look. Maybe we 
can see him from up there.’ 

“The other braves were lazy and 
didn’t like the idea of climbing way up 
to this bluff. They had to go all the way 
around the hill, as we did just now. It 
was even worse in those days, for there 
was no pasture land to make the climb 
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easier. But the Winnebagoes finally de- 
cided to climb the bluff and have a last 
look. They came up here, right to the 
very spot where we’re now standing. 
They could see all over the valley just 
as we can now. They could see for 
miles—the river, the hills, the table- 
land, everything.” 

“And they saw him from up here?” 

“Yes,” said Volney. “They saw a thin 
smoke rising from Black Hawk’s camp- 
fire. It was all they needed to go on, for 
they knew there were no other people 
around here. They were sure it was 
Black Hawk. At last they had the great 
warrior trapped! At last they were 
about to get their hands on him!” 

Volney paused to control himself. He 
was quivering with excitement, in spite 
of the calm way he was telling the story. 
“They didn’t dare to fight him fairly,” 
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Volney said finally. “They knew his 
braves would have licked them. So they 
decided to wait until Black Hawk’s 
camp went to sleep. In the dead of the 
night the Winnebagoes split up into 
two pairs and crept up on Black Hawk’s 
camp from both sides. They didn’t 
make a sound as they swooped down on 
the sleeping camp. They captured Black 
Hawk without a struggle. 

“And that was the end of Black 
Hawk’s freedom. He was turned over 
to the white men and later was taken to 
the Jefferson Barracks in Missouri. He 
died in 1838, somewhere along the Des 
Moines River.” 

“Then it was this bluff, after all, 
which was responsible for his capture?” 

“Yes, this bluff where we’re standing 
right now. If it hadn’t been for this 
bluff, Black Hawk would never have 
been caught. He was too great a war- 
rior to be taken in a fair fight. I'll never 
forget this spot as long as I live. I have 
come up here many times.” 

“What happened to the two braves 
who were with Black Hawk?” 

Abruptly Volney turned to me, as 
though I had hit upon the most impor- 
tant question of ali. 

“‘That is what I’ve never been able to 
find out,” he said. “That’s why I’ve kept 
coming back to your town for four 
years. I thought maybe one of the 
braves might have got away. I thought 
maybe one of his descendants might still 
be living here.” 

“And did you find any?” 

“No,” said Volney. “I know now 
there are none of my people living in 
this town.” 

Volney had begun to gather up his 
things. He straightened the feather in 
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his cap and picked up his cane. For a 
long time he stood there, staring at the 
cane. In the mild morning sun the 
carved figures looked very strange and 
beautiful. 

“T’m the last word-passer!” he sud- 
denly cried out. “On this cane is carved 
the whole history of our family’s leader- 
ship of the Sauk tribe. It was made by 
Black Hawk in the barracks in Missouri 
and given to my great-grandfather 
when he was a boy. Black Hawk spent 
two days making him memorize it. Since 
then we have all been word-passers. The 
cane has been handed down and the his- 
tory memorized by all the sons in our 
family. But now my mother and father 
are dead, and my grandfather is eighty- 
two. In a few years I’ll be the only 
descendant of Black Hawk left.” 

“If you should die,” I said, “the se- 
crets of your tribe would die with you, 
wouldn’t they?” 

“Yes,” said Voiney. “If I do not live 
long enough to have children of my 
own, I shall be the last word-passer. 
Then there will be no one to inherit 
the cane... .” 

Volney’s voice had died off sadly and 
he turned to go down the hill. I fol- 
lowed him silently, single-file in Indian 
fashion. He was carrying his cane under 
his arm, clutching it as if it were the 
most important treasure in the world. 

“Do you think a white boy could be 
trained to be a word-passer?” I offered 
hesitantly. 

But Volney was going swiftly down 
the hill and seemed not to hear me. Per- 
haps he was too proud to hear me. 
When we reached the street he was the 
same as before—silent and impassive. I 
never saw him again. 
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WOODIE WASHINGTON 


lived in a cabin under the cypress and 
palmetto trees. The dark swampy waters 
came up to the very back door where 
Woodie played. When it rained and the 
swamp was full, the cabin was almost 
surrounded with water. Daddy Jeems 
had carted sand from the beach and 
scattered it under the house to make it 
dry and clean. 

“Woodie,” said Mama Liza, “when 
you play down by that swamp, you 
look out for ’gators. They come out of 
the water and snatch your head off. 
They come so fast, you don’t have no 
time to run.” 

“Yes’m.” 

Woodie had often heard Mama and 
Daddy talk about alligators but he had 
never seen a live one. Once Daddy 
Jeems brought in the hide of an old bull 
alligator and made shoes to wear to 
Aunt Melinda’s wedding. Daddy Jeems 
laid the hide on the floor and kneaded it 
and softened it. He cut out a piece to fit 
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By RICE ESTES 


Illustrated by ELLIS CREDLE 


the sole of Woodie’s right foot. Then he 
cut out a piece to fit his left foot. He 
took a long needle that he used to mend 
fish nets and he took a strong cord that 
he used for fishline. Then Daddy 
Jeems cut out two pieces of hide for 
the top of the shoes and he sewed them 
together with the fishline. When he 
finished, he tried them on Woodie’s feet. 
The ’gator shoes fit him perfectly! 

Woodie was proud of his shoes. He 
felt so dressed-up in them. When he 
went to Aunt Melinda’s wedding, all the 
other children had asked, “Woodie, 
where’d you get them shoes?” 

They said, “Sho’ wish my Daddy’d 
make me some shoes.” 

“Sho’ could dance in shoes like them.” 

“Sho’ are pretty shoes, ain’t they?” 

One day Woodie was playing store 
under the house. He was dressed like 
the storekeeper with his hat and ’gator 
shoes on. He had a counter for the cus- 
tomers, and behind the counter he kept 
empty tobacco cans, pieces of tar paper, 
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and some cork stoppers. His mama 
leaned over the porch railing and called, 
“Where are you, Woodie?” 

“Here I am.” 

“Come out here where I can talk to 
you.” 

Woodie walked from under the 
cabin. It stood high off the ground on 
sawed-off poles. 

“Woodie, your Uncle Milt is giving 
a barbecue. Your Daddy and me is 
going to the party. I ’spect we'll be gone 
about all day. You stay home and mind 
the house. And don’t you go into that 
swamp because I don’t want no ’gators 
eating you up before we get back.” 

““Yes’m.” 

No sooner was the cart out of sight 
beyond the live oak tree than Woodie 
began to think about the swamp. What 
a wonderful place it would be to ex- 
plore! He had never gone beyond the 
first dead log that lay half in the still 
black water. There were birds and 
squirrels in the swamp, and sometimes 
a bright-green water snake sunned on 
the log. Woodie sat on the steps and 
thought. 

“Wonder what a ’gator looks like. 
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Wonder if he bites hard. Wonder how 
big his teeth are.” 

Woodie left the steps and walked 
down to the edge of the swamp. He 
peered into the dark grove of cypress 
trees. Soon he had forgotten Mama 
Liza’s warning. He crept into the 
swamp, climbing from the end of one 
log to another. A white heron lifted its 
long legs and flew up into the branches 
of the crowded trees. Woodie looked 
hard but he didn’t see an alligator. 

He walked farther into the swamp. 
A shiny lizard darted up a tree trunk 
ahead of him. A flying squirrel sailed 
from one bough to another. An old hoot 
owl sat on a limb and squinted at him. 
Woodie went on and on. The swamp 
grew darker and darker. 

Where were all the alligators hiding? 

Just then Woodie heard a slushing in 
the water. What was that big brown 
body with a long snout and gleaming 














eyes and white teeth? An alligator, 
sure as you are born! 

Woodie didn’t look again. He turned 
and ran home as fast as he could scram- 
ble. He ran so fast that he lost his ’gator 
shoes in the swamp. But he kept on 


running away from there. 
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When Woodie reached the porch of 
the cabin, he looked back at the swamp. 
There on the edge lay the alligator, his 
teeth shining and his mouth smiling. 
Woodie sat there and watched the 
gator. 

“He don’t look mean,” he said. “He’s 
grinning and laughing. Mebbe he’s hun- 
gry. Mebbe he wants something to eat.” 

Woodie looked in the pig slop and 
found some rotten apples. “Ole bull 
"gator, want a rotten apple?” he called. 

He threw the apples, one by one. The 
alligator gobbled them up with a grunt. 
When Woodie had finished feeding 
him, he said, “Done et ’em all! Go back 
home, ’gator. Go back home, before my 
daddy makes shoes out of you.” And 
the alligator turned and went slushing 
back into the swamp. 

The next day, when Woodie was 
playing store, the old alligator crawled 
up in the sand near the counter. He lay 
there smiling in the sun. Woodie played 
store with him and sold him tar paper 
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and cork stoppers. The alligator was 
Woodie’s best customer. When they 
finished playing store, Woodie fed him 
squash and melons out of the pig slop. 
Old bull alligator and Woodie became 
fast friends. 

But Daddy Jeems and Mama Liza 
didn’t know this. They were afraid of 
alligators and wanted to shoot them 
with the shotgun and make ’gator shoes. 
So every time Woodie heard Daddy 
Jeems coming, he’d say, “Go home, ole 
bull ’gator, go home!” 

And the old bull alligator would turn 
around on his belly and slide off into 
the swamp. 

One day Daddy Jeems came home 
and he called Woodie. “Woodie, your 
Aunt Maria’s gonna take her a husband. 
You and Mama Liza got to have some 
new shoes, to dance at the wedding. 
I'm taking my shotgun and going hunt- 
ing for a ’gator to make ’gator shoes.” 

Daddy Jeems took the shotgun from 
the wall and went off into the swamp. 
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Woodie sat by the counter of his 
store. Soon old bull alligator came smil- 
ing up beside him. Woodie talked to 
him and said, “My Daddy got his shot- 
gun. My Daddy gonna make new shoes. 
Look out, ole ’gator, look out!” 

The alligator turned and started for 
the water. Just then Daddy Jeems came 
out of the swamp with his shotgun on 
his shoulder. He saw old bull alligator 
slushing through the mud. 

Daddy Jeems aimed his gun and 
pulled the trigger. 

Bang! He shot the alligator right 
through the head. Woodie cried and 
cried. Daddy Jeems didn’t know what 
was the matter. He said, “Come and 
help me knead the hide, Woodie.” 

But Woodie sat and cried. So Daddy 
Jeems kneaded the hide all by himself, 
and he made new shoes for Woodie. 


The next day Mama Liza and Daddy 











Jeems put on their finery to go to the 
wedding. 

“Woodie,” said Mama Liza, “what 
you so sad about? Come on, chile, put 
on your shoes so you can dance for 
Aunt Maria. It’s gonna be big doin’s at 
the wedding.” 

Mama Liza sounded so sweet that 
Woodie dressed up and put on his new 
shoes. He climbed in the car and drove 
off down the road with Mama Liza and 
Daddy Jeems. When they reached Aunt 
Maria’s, all the children came out to see 
Woodie’s new shoes. 

“Look at Woodie’s ’gator shoes!” 
they cried. “Come and dance in them 
shoes!” 

But Woodie hung his head and sat 
there. 

“‘He’s shamed!” some of them said. 

“He’s sad.” 

“What you so sad for, Woodie, on a 
wedding day?” 

Woodie jumped out of the cart and 
walked into the house. As he walked, 
the shoes began to talk. “Cheep, cheep, 
cheep!” they said. 

“His shoes get the cheap cry!” the 
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children shouted. “They get the cheap 
cry! They get the cheap cry!” 

Woodie stopped and listened. Every 
time he moved his feet, he heard his 
‘gator shoes squeaking. 

“Squeak, squeak, squeak!” they said. 

He knew what it was! It was old bull 
alligator talking to him! He was saying, 
“Dance, Woodie, dance in your ’gator 
shoes. Be happy, Woodie, because ole 
bull ’gator is talking to you. Here I am, 
Woodie, right here at your feet!” 
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Woodie’s heart grew light. He 
joined in the dancing and the singing 
and the clapping. He danced the square 
dance and he danced the round dance. 
He and his ’gator shoes talked and 
laughed and funned with all the wed- 
ding guests. 

And all summer long when Woodie 
wanted to visit with old bull alligator, 
he put his ’gator shoes on, sat by the 
counter of his store, and talked to his 
shoes when they squeaked. 
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CEOWEN 6SOYS 


By HAZEL WILSON 


Illustrated by WILLIAM SHARP 


Tue Story So Far: Steve and Thad Owen, 
through a thoughtless prank, make an enemy 
of Gash Bickford, the meanest man in the 
town to which they have just moved. Bick- 
ford’s barn burns on Fourth of July Eve, 


and Steve and Thad have no way of proving that they are innocent 
when accused of setting the fire. They decide to run away, but their 


father discovers their plan. 


Part Three 


OoF was no use. Steve and Thad 
realized they were caught. The 
bundles at the end of sticks were give- 
aways of their intent. And Mr. Owen 
was nobody’s fool. 

“So you were running away, taking 
to your heels. That’s the same thing as 
telling the village you did burn Bick- 
ford’s barn. A person who’s innocent 
doesn’t need to run away. Only the 
guilty need flee. I’m ashamed of you, 
ashamed to death that boys of mine 
were going to run away.” 

In the darkness Steve let the quick 
tears run down his cheeks. His heart 
overflowed with bitterness. 

“A man can’t run away when things 
get hard for him. He has to stay and 
face his troubles. There are battles at 
home as well as at war. How could you 
expect your mother and me to hold up 
our heads before folks when it came out 
that you’d run off?” 
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Blows would have been easier to take; 
Steve would rather have had a licking 
any day. Thad began to whistle softly, 
a sign that he knew he was in disgrace. 

“Hush that noise!” said his father 
sternly. 

Thad not only stopped whistling but 
legged it to the house as fast as he could 
go. He always slid out of a scolding if 
possible. 

Steve stayed for the rest of his fa- 
ther’s lecture. Yet, with Thad gone, Mr. 
Owen stopped talking. There was a 
long silence. Father and son stood near 
the big elm in the front dooryard. They 
stood and were quiet for minutes. 

“Guess I'll have to stick around,” said 
Steve at last. 

“[ve just come from seeing Squire 
Dunham,” said Mr. Owen, the reproach 
gone from his voice. “It seems Bickford 
went to the Squire and the Squire up 
and told him he didn’t have a leg to 
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stand on in making out a case against 
you and Thad. The Squire said that, 
even if he got out a warrant for your 
arrest, he didn’t have grounds enough 
to hold you. Bickford’s still as mad as 
hops and swears you burned his barn, 
but he’s not going to do anything hasty. 
We owe that to Squire Dunham.” 

“But everybody is going to think I 
burned Bickford’s barn.” 

“Did you ever stop to think, Steve, 
that only an orphan has to bear his 
troubles alone?” 

The two started for the house. Ex- 
cept for the father’s limp, they walked 
in the same way and their shoulders had 
the same squareness. You could tell by 
their build and their walk that they 
were kin. 

“Even if you had run off you would 
have come back. You would have 
figured that was the thing to do and 
would have come back to face the 
music. That’s what I did the time I left 
home, and you would have done the 
same.” 

This was the first time Steve had ever 
heard of his father’s running away. Mr. 
Owen’s life was a story he let his sons 
read slowly. There was still plenty, 
Steve realized, that he did not know 
about his father. 

“Seems a long time since supper,” 
said Mr. Owen. “Let’s scout around in 
the buttery and see if we can scare up 
a spare pie. I could relish a piece of 
mince pie. How about you?” Mince pie 
was just what Steve wanted. 

The house was quiet when they went 
in. A lamp burned in the kitchen, but 
the rest of the house was dark. Every- 
_body was in bed, even Thad. 

Steve and his father ate a quarter of 
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a pie apiece. “Think I should take some 
to Thad?” asked Steve, running his 
tongue over his lips for the last crumbs. 

“If I know Thad, he has already had 
his snack,” said Mr. Owen. He put out 
the light and they went upstairs. 

But the next day and the days after 
that, Steve discovered that the incident 
was not closed. Bickford never let up 
accusing Steve and Thad of burning his 
barn. He gave up the idea of going to 
law, but he still went around saying 
that the Owen boys, Steve especially, 
deserved to be put behind bars. Bick- 
ford had it in for Steve, told everybody 
that he was a bad one. Steve felt sus- 
picion as thick as fog about him. He 
knew that all over town he was referred 
to as the boy who set the Bickford barn 
on fire. He felt like an outcast. Appar- 
ently Thad did not mind what people 
thought of him, but Steve did, terribly. 

Big-eared, loud-mouthed Hoot Bick- 
ford helped his father keep suspicion of 
Steve alive. “Barn-burner. Steve Owen’s 
a barn-burner,” he would yell at sight 
of him. 

Steve ached to fight Hoot Bick- 
ford. There was unfinished business be- 
tween them, but Mr. Owen had told 
Steve in no uncertain terms to avoid any 
further trouble with the Bickfords.’ So 
Steve kept his fists and his anger to him- 
self. Sometimes at night he would lie 
awake and think of fighting Hoot, but 
taking it out in thinking was small satis- 
faction. 

Only the fear of making his father 
further trouble kept Steve from shutting 
Hoot’s loud mouth with a well-placed 
fist. For Steve felt that he had caused his 
father trouble enough. Trade at the 
Owen store was steadily falling off. Mr. 
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Owen knew it took time to build up 
trade in a new community, but by now 
business should be picking up. Instead, 
it dwindled until Mr. Owen was losing 
money week after week. 

Gash Bickford’s mean tongue was 
working overtime against the Owens. 
Steve felt responsible. If he and Thad 
had not hooked Bickford’s gate, Bick- 
ford could not accuse them of burning 
his barn and would not be so bent on 
ruining their father. It was bitter for 
Steve to realize that a thoughtless prank 
had resulted in such serious hurt to his 
father’s business. 

Then one day Gash Bickford put 
more than his malicious tongue to work 
against the Owens. Above the noise of 
a drizzling rain the sound of hammering 
came from across the street. Two car- 
penters were putting up a shack next to 
the livery stable, and Gash Bickford, his 
chin whisker wagging, was _bossing 
them. In two days a sign went up, 
BICKFORD’S GROCERY STORE. 
In less than two months after having 
sold out to Mr. Owen, Gash Bickford 
was back in the grocery business. 

“There was nothing in the bill of sale 
that said he couldn’t. I didn’t realize I 
was dealing with a skunk,” Mr. Owen 
told his family grimly that night. “Folks 
say that Bickford was sorry he sold out 
to me as soon as the bargain was made, 
that he was like a fish out of water after 
I took over the store. But I’ve come to 
suspect that he intended right along to 
sell out at a profit to me and then go 
into business again and drive me out. 
Well, I’m not an easy man to drive.” 

Mr. Owen set his jaw and hung on. 
But even the weather seemed to con- 


spire with Gash Bickford to make Mr. 
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Owen fail in the grocery business. The 
muggy days molded the cheese and 
turned the butter rancid. The dried cod- 
fish smelled to high heaven. Potatoes 
rotted and brown sugar caked as hard 
as rock. | 

Steve, helping his father in the empty 
store, could look across the street and 
see Hoot Bickford carrying out big bags 
of groceries to waiting buggies. If he 
caught sight of Steve at the open door, 
Hoot would thumb his nose or call 





loudly, “Did yer burn any barns to- 
day?” 

“If Pa should leave Elmwood,” Steve 
said to himself, “Ill lick that big bully 
if it’s the last thing I do.” 

The first week in August Mr. Owen 
tried to attract trade by pricing some 
items below cost. That brought a few 
bargain-lovers into the store, but it was 
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only a passing flurry, for across the 
street Gash Bickford immediately of- 
fered the same goods at lower prices. 
He could afford to lose money longer 
than Owen could, he boasted to his 
customers. 

“He’ll not last much longer,” 
mean little man. 

At the end of that discouraging week, 
Mr. Owen took home five pounds of 
cornmeal and found maggots in it. “It’s 
the last straw,” he said bitterly. “I guess 
it’s time to bury the corpse.” 

“Who’s dead?” Thad wanted to 
know. He did not understand that his 
father meant that his grocery business 
was dead and that he was giving it up. 

But Steve knew, and so did Mrs. 
Owen. She said, “It’s no disgrace not to 
be cut out for the grocery business,” 
and rushed away quickly to take a pie 
out of the oven. 

Steve’s father spoke to him as man to 
man. “I haven’t any right to run 
through every cent we have to our 
names just because I won’t acknowledge 
I’m licked. It’s not fair to your mother. 
Tomorrow you and I will begin to take 
stock and then I’ll sell out lock, stock, 
and barrel while there’s still something 
fit to sell. A man in Waterville spoke of 
being interested. The house will have to 
go to pay what I owe the bank, but 
there'll be enough left to buy a few 
critters to stock a rented farm.” 

To farm on a rented place was a dis- 
grace in Maine. Steve realized the bit- 
terness of his father’s failure. If there 
were only something he could do. He 
lay awake a long time that night. It 
rained once briefly. He could hear the 
hurried pattering footsteps of the rain. 
Then the sky cleared and the moonlight 


said the 
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shone across the bedroom floor but did 
not brighten Steve’s spirits. 

Thad sighed and flung his leg over 
Steve’s body. “Get over on your own 
side of the bed,” Steve ordered, but 
Thad went on sleeping. He did not seem 
to worry about anything. 

The next morning all the weeping 
and sullenness of the weather was sud- 
denly over. The clear air was fresh and 
brisk. 

“It’s a good day to go blueberrying,” 
said Mrs. Owen briskly at the breakfast 
table. “They’re thick as spatter out Bel- 
grade way. I'll drive Dolly out and hitch 
her near Great Pond, and the children 
and I will make a day of it.” 

“I have to help Pa at the store,” 
Steve, glad of it. 

“Think I’d better help Pa, too,” re- 
marked Thad, his mouth full of mush 
and molasses. 

“Don’t talk with your mouth full. 
I'll need you to pick,” said his mother. 
“Next winter you'll enjoy blueberry pie 
as well as the next one.” 

“T hate picking blueberries,” 
Thad. 

“You'll do what your mother tells 
you to,” said Mr. Owen sternly, his face 
gray as granite after a sleepless night. 
“A lot of folks in the world have to do 
things they don’t like to do.” 

Ma tore into her morning work like 
an orderly whirlwind and by eight 
o’clock had the house put to rights and 
was ready to start for the berry field. 
Thad protested because she would not 
let him bring his fish pole along. He had 
hoped to sandwich a bit of fishing in 
with his berry-picking but Ma was firm. 
No fishing. 

Thad’s spirits were low until the sun- 


said 


declared 
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shine and the cheerful clop-clop of 
Dolly’s hoofs on the road made him feel 
better. Nothing kept Thad down for 
long at a time. He even felt a certain 
enthusiasm for picking berries when he 
saw how thick they were. The big blue- 
berries thudded against the bottom of 
his pail, then landed quietly after the 
first layer. 

Thad’s_ sisters, Mira and Nellie, 
picked close to their mother, who never 
let little Otis out of her sight. Thad left 
them all squatting over the same clump 
of berries and hunted around for bigger 
berries. He was not going to waste his 
time picking small stuff. 

“Thad! Thad! Where are you?” 
called his mother. 

“Here,” Thad screamed back. 

“Don’t get too far from the rest of 
us,” she called. 

“IT won't,” Thad promised. 

Thad did not intend to lose his fam- 
ily. It was just that he got bored with 
picking berries after a while and 
thought he would go exploring. He 
wanted to see the pond whose blueness 
beckoned to him through the trees. It 
was quite a pond, he discovered, a lake 
at least ten or twelve miles long. Then 
he thought it would be fun to follow a 
point of land and see how it looked on 
the other side. He thought he would be 
back before Ma would miss him. 

He was soon in swampy ground but 
Thad did not mind. It had been warm 
in the berry field, and the cold wet mud 
squashing up around his bare toes felt 
good. The lake did not seem to have 
any real bank here, just petered out into 
swamp. How tall the brakes grew! This 
must be something like a jungle. 

For a few minutes Thad pretended it 
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was a jungle. A catbird called. Thad 
mimicked it, pleased when it answered 
him. Then he saw a small animal slip- 
ping behind a fallen tree trunk. If it 
were a little fox, he decided, he would 
catch it and have it made into a muff 
for his mother. But whatever it was, it 
got away. 

To Thad’s surprise the lake slipped 
out of sight, too. He was in a thicket of 
alders with not everi a glimpse of blue 
lake. His stomach suddenly felt like 
noon. He guessed he’d better get back 
to Ma. “Ma,” he called. “Where are 
you? Ma! Oh-hoo! Ma!” 

No answer. 

Still, Thad was not worried. It took 
a lot to worry Thad. He was sure he 
would find Ma in a little while. Yet, 
after another hour of wandering, he be- 
gan to wish he had stayed with the fam- 
ily. He was hungry and irritated. He 
was mad with the underbrush for trip- 
ping him, hated blackberry bushes that 
scratched his arms and face, was angry 
with ferns that were traps for his feet. 
Although Thad did not realize it, some 
of his anger was against the threat of 
insecurity that had been hanging over 
the family. 

The Owen boys had always had fun 
together and, lately, Steve wouldn’t 
jump in the haymow, go fishing, or any- 
thing. Thad had missed doing these 
things with Steve. 

Now Thad was lost in a thicket of 
alders that seemed endless. Alders were 
homely trees with perpetually wet feet. 
But, in spite of all the moisture about, 
there was no clean water to drink. The 
whole place smelled like flowers kept 
too long in a vase. And the mud he kept 
sinking in dried on his legs like cement. 
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At last he came to an opening in the 
thicket where a clear pool lay like an 
eye in the woods, an eye fringed with 
brilliant green grass. 

“Now I can get a drink,” said Thad. 

It was awfully squashy land around 
here, he thought, as one leg went down 
so far he had hard work to pull it out. 
He had to jump fast to find ground that 
didn’t jiggle under foot. But he was 
thirsty and had to have a drink. He 
found a branch of a dead tree and broke 
off a stick which he used to poke the 
ground before him. If the stick went in 
too far, Thad stepped somewhere else. 
That way he reached the very edge of 
the pool. 

The clear water looked so inviting 
that Thad was just going to jump in and 
have a swim when he stepped on a sharp 
rock that cut his bare foot. It began to 
bleed like anything. It hurt so that he 
hopped to a rotten tree trunk and sat 
down. He got a grimy handkerchief out 
of his overall pocket and mopped up 
some of the blood; then he tied the dirty 
cloth around his foot for a bandage. 
With his first step it came off and in a 
rage he flung it as far as he could. It 
landed on the green grass at the pool’s 
edge. 

Thad was suddenly frightened. Some- 
thing in him felt as quivery and uncer- 
tain as the ground around here. He re- 
membered tales of the quicksand that 
sucked people and animals into the 
bowels of the earth. He limped back 
into the alder thicket, putting his feet 
down very lightly until he was sure of 
firm ground underneath. He breathed 
easier then, but was still very hungry 
and thirsty. He made a wry face when 
he chewed up a few green blackberries, 
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and wished he had not spilled his blue- 
berries back aways. 

Ma and the kids must have eaten their 
lunch long ago. He’d give a good deal 





for a couple of those thick ham sand- 
wiches and a hunk of that good yaller 
cheese. He thought peevishly that Ma 
should have found him by this time. She 
shouldn’t let him stay lost like this. For 
by this time Thad acknowledged that 
he was lost. He was all turned around 
and had no idea which was the right di- 
rection to take. 

It was dusk when he got out of the 
alders. It was a relief to be rid of the 
marshy ground and to smell pines in- 
stead of muck and dank ferns. Yet he 
came out of the swamp in a place quite 
new to him. Not a sign of blueberry 
bushes or of Ma and the kids. Long ago 
they must have grown tired of looking 
for him and have gone home. It was 
mean of them to leave him out alone like 
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this. Somebody ought to find him. 
Somebody ought to come. Eleven years 
old is not very old to be all alone in the 
dark woods. He whistled and called un- 
til he was hoarse. It was quite dark 
when he lay down under a pine tree and 
fell asleep. 

Thad opened his eyes on a misty 
morning, so cold that his teeth chat- 
tered. But it was morning and his cour- 
age was renewed. He was sure he was 
going to find his way home in no time 
now. Which way should he go? He 
chose the way that looked most open, 
not knowing that it led farthest from 
home. 

That day he found raspberries to eat, 
drank water from clean crevices in 
ledges, and pulled ferns and ate the 
nut-like bulb at the roots. Deep in the 
woods he found a patch of checker- 
berries. He ate all he could find and 
chewed the smooth green leaves. They 
left a clean, cool taste in his mouth but 
were not filling. 

Thad did not know it, but that day he 
almost got back to the spot from which 
he had begun his wanderings. If the 
country had not been so heavily wood- 
ed, he would have seen Great Pond 
again and found his way back to the 
Belgrade road. He had made almost a 
complete circle, but instead of ending it 
he began another. 

Sometimes the trees were so close to- 
gether they would hardly let him 
through. Ground hemlock stung _ his 
legs. He had to climb over big boulders 
and ledges. The quartz of the ledges 
made milky white veins in the gray 
rock. Thad vaguely remembered that 
Steve had said that quartz veins ran east 
and west. Or was it north and south? 
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What would Steve do in his place? 
Thad wondered. Why, Steve would 
climb a tree, Thad decided. He shinned 
up a tall fir, getting his hands sticky 
with pitch. All he could see was trees 
and more trees. Yet he climbed trees 
several times that day. It was nearly 
night when he caught sight of a lake. 

He made for it like a thirsty horse. 
This was no hole in the mud, like the 
pool in the swamp, but a real body of 
water. Thad thought it was Great Pond 
and skirted it for a long time before he 
gave in to the realization that this was 
another lake and that he was still in 
strange country. 

He was so hungry, he was sure his 
stomach hit his backbone. He was hun- 
gry, tired, discouraged. The sun went 
down leaving a chill wind, cold for 
August. He thought of making a bed of 
fir boughs, but he was too tired to make 
the effort. He found a big spruce tree 
with branches so low they swept the 
ground, and he slid his small body under 
a fan-like bough that partly kept out 
the wind. He was cold all night and 
slept fitfully. In the morning he woke 
up in a pouring rain. 

That day was a weeping time for 
Thad and for the weather. Part of the 
time he crouched behind a great shelf of 
rock. He was warmer walking, but his 
legs were lame and tired. His cut foot 
had nearly healed, but he turned his 
ankle just enough to make him hobble 
and to add to his misery. Toward noon 
his hunger led him away from the shel- 
tering ledge to forage for food. He 
found plenty of water to drink but 
nothing to eat but a few berries. He 
felt them rattle like marbles in the ach- 
ing void of his stomach. 
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The next day he saw hills and went 
toward them. If he climbed a mountain, 
he thought, he could see where he was. 
One hill rose above the others. He 
struggled up the steep slope. Twice he 
slipped and fell. He was light-headed 
and found it hard to make his feet go 
where he willed them to go. His chest 
was heaving when he reached the top 
of the highest hill. 

From the hilltop he saw a sea of trees 
and another lake. No sign of a house. 
No sign of a road. Only more of the 
same wilderness. Thad had hoped so 
hard to see some mark of human habi- 
tation—smoke from a chimney, a woods 
road, a glimpse of a distant farm. Lonel 
and lost, he lay down and cried. The 
sun shone full upon him and warmed 
him, this small, lost boy on the rocky 
crest of a high hill in the Maine woods. 
The days and nights of exposure had 
faded Thad’s tan. He looked as if he 
had been left out in the rain a long 
time. Even his freckles were bleached 
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and his red crest of hair dulled. On the 
top of this hill overlooking miles of 
woods, on the fourth day of his wan- 
dering, Thad lost all hope of ever find- 
ing his way out of the wilderness. 

He did not then and there lie down 
and die, expecting the birds to cover 
him with leaves like the “Babes in the 
Woods.” No, Thad knew his father 
would give him the Old Harry if he 
gave up and rested forever. He toiled 
down the steep slope of the hill. He de- 
cided to go toward the lake. He knew 
it would do no good, but he might as 
well go that way as any other. He 
would go toward the lake. 

The lake was much farther away 
than it had looked from the hilltop. Be- 
sides, Thad was too weak to go very 
fast and the lake had an aggravating 
way of disappearing every now and 
then, as if it were not real after all. It 
was an effort for Thad to climb a tree 
now, shaky as he was, but he managed 
to inch his way up a small birch and 
there was the lake shining a long way 
off. Night came and still he had not 
reached it. 

The next morning he came to a great 
gully, one of those hollows dug by an 
absent-minded glacier in a past age. It 
was too far to go around and too: wide 
to jump. Thad had to scramble down. 
and then up the farther bank, slipping 
and sliding, dislodging small rocks, get- 
ting into thistles and burrs. His 
scratched hide showed through what re- 
mained of his tattered overalls. Ma 
would have thrown a fit at the sight of 
him. 

Just out of the gully Thad met a bear. 
On that long-past trip with Steve from 
Solon to Elmwood, Thad had said over 
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and over again that he wished he would 
meet a bear. Now he found that he did 
not enjoy meeting a bear at all. The 
bear was a big brown fellow with fur 
as mangy and worn as an old buffalo 
buggy robe. The bear caught sight of 
Thad and Thad caught sight of it al- 
most at the same instant. Both were sur- 
prised. Neither one liked the others 
looks. The bear growled. 
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Thad was near enough to smell the 
wild bear-smell. He could see the hard 
yellowish claws, the small bright eyes. 
The bear had been walking on all fours 
but suddenly rose and stood on its hind 
legs. It looked even more frightening 
that way. Thad could see how big and 
strong those hairy arms were, arms that 
could break a man’s ribs as if they were 
toothpicks. 
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The bear looked at Thad and Thad 
looked at the bear. 

He had had a hard enough time with- 
out having to go through this, Thad 
thought. It was bad enough to have his 
stomach cave in for lack of food with- 
out having it stove in by a bear. Out of 
desperation, rage, and resentment, Thad 
spoke. 

“Scat,” he screamed at the top of his 
lungs. “Scat, you big old lummox. 
Scat!” 

It was midsummer, instead of spring 
when bears are irritable. This bear was 
not looking for trouble. It came down 
on all fours again and turned and pad- 
ded back into the woods. 

Thad sat down on the grass and 
laughed. Tears of weakness rolled down 
his cheeks. He laughed and laughed. 
“You old lummox, you,” he kept say- 
ing. It was a long time before he got to 
his feet again to toil feebly in the direc- 
tion of the lake. And again it was 
night, and he still was not there. 

That night turned cold. In the middle 
of the night Thad woke up shivering. 
He reached down to pull up the extra 
quilt at the foot of the bed and rolled 
over to get closer to Steve. Then he 
came full awake and realized that there 
was no extra quilt and no Steve. He was 
gooseflesh all over and his teeth chat- 
tered. He slapped at himself with his 
hands to warm himself. That did no 
good. He curled up tight. That was just 
as cold. At last he stood up and hopped 
up and down feebly, a small boy under 
far-away stars, a small lost boy in the 
Maine wilderness. 


(This is Part Three of a six-part 
story. To be continued next month.) 
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Fall Days 


By MARION CONGER 


There are pumpkins in the field, 
Pheasants in the wood, 

And the rustle of the wind 

Says that fall is good. 


Crunch the dry leaves underfoot, 
The brown ones and the red. 

See the lovely yellow ones 

Like sunshine overhead. 


Count the buckeyes in the grass. 
Gather acorns up. 

This one makes a perfect pipe, 
That a perfect cup. 
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wk Fi ar Journey 


By JAMES S, TIPPETT 


One day we went a-journeying 


Round and up a bill, 
: Past a lake, past a tower, | 
1 Through windy woods until, ' 
| Stretched away below us, 


Scarlet, red, and yellow seas 
With waves of orange-gold. 


\\ Seas of autumn rolled, 
\\ 
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There we manned a tall ship 
And sailed the world away, 
And touched at many foreign ports 
On that autumn day, 
| Pretending that the roar of winds, 
Rushing through tall trees, 
Was the sound of mighty waves, 


Rolling on far seas. \ 


Illustrated by DECIE MERWIN 
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By ADELIA MACMILLAN 





a” an’ two-oo, three-ee, fo-ur.” 
As she practiced her new piece, 
Martha chanted the time. Her music 
teacher would not come till next Thurs- 
day, but she wanted to be note-perfect 
by Tuesday so that she could devote 
Wednesday’s practice period to what 
she called “putting in the expression.” 

“One an’ two-oo,” she counted. 

“Bing and boo-oo,” teased her older 
brother from the dining room, where he 
was supposed to be doing his Latin. 
“What did the piano do-oo? Why do 
you have to hit it so hard?” 

“[’'m keeping the soft pedal down,” 
Martha assured him meekly. 

Victor played the flute in the high 
school orchestra, but he could play al- 
most any instrument a little, and he al- 
ways knew whether or not it was in 
tune. Martha thought he probably 
would be a musical genius when he 
grew up, and he himself was sure of it. 

“Which piece is getting the work- 
out now?” he inquired. 

Martha’s lips were opening to answer, 
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Martha Wasn’t Musical 


Illustrated by ELTON FAX 
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but instead they rounded suddenly into, 
“Oh, whose coat is that?” And she 
pointed to a gray coat on the back of a 
chair near the piano. “Is Aunt Jane 
here?” 

Victor stepped to the window and 
looked out. “Yes. She and Mother are 
just coming in from the garden.” 

“Goodness!” Martha sprang up. “I’m 
going to scram. If she sees me at the 
piano, she’ll make me play.” 

But it was too late. The front door 
was opening. Aunt Jane was shaking 
hands with Victor and in another mo- 
ment she was saying, “How do you do, 
Martha dear? And how do the piano 
lessons go? You must play something 
for me.” 

The girl’s anxious eyes, speeding to 
her mother’s face, saw once more the 
worried look it always wore when Mar- 
tha’s playing was mentioned. 

“Yes, play your pretty new piece for 
us, Martha dear. You know, Jane, she is 
trying very hard.” 

Dutifully Martha sat down at the 
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piano. She had seen Victor’s impish 
grin, but at least, she thought, he didn’t 
walk out of the room with his hands 
over his ears. 

Conscientiously the girl went through 
the composition. The bass was very 
firm, the runs very accurate. 

As she finished, Aunt Jane arose to 
go. “Thank you very much, my dear.” 
She took the sturdy little hand in hers. 
“The rest of the family may be very 
musical, but you keep excellent time 
and that is a virtue.” . 

Martha’s mother brightened. “Yes,” 
she said, patting the girl’s shoulder. 
“Her sense of rhythm is very good. 
There’s no telling how she may develop 
when she is a bit older.” 

As the two women left the room, fol- 
lowed by Victor, Martha strolled over 
to the window. Absently she picked up 
an apple from the fruit dish on the big 
table and began to munch it. She sup- 
posed she would never play well enough 
to accompany the home orchestra. That 
was what she wanted most to do—with 
her father playing the clarinet, her 
mother the violin, and Victor the flute. 
No, they would never let her play with 
them. Something was wrong. 

Then her sober face lit up. There was 
one place where she played to every- 
one’s satisfaction. That was at school 
when the children marched out at dis- 
missal. She had had this duty since she 
was promoted to the sixth grade. 
Usually only the eighth grade pupils 
played, but Miss Fenton had asked her 
at the beginning of the term. 

“You keep such good time,” she had 
said, “and your touch is so firm, we'll 
be able to hear you above the boys with 
the clappers.” 
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There were two boys with clappers. 
They were in the eighth grade, but they 
liked to play with her. They tried to 
see who could play the louder, but with 
the pedal down hard and the top of the 
piano open she could drown them both 
out. She wondered what Victor would 
think of this performance if he could 
hear it. 

“He’s never really heard me play 
above a whisper,” she was thinking one 
day. She and her clapper accompanists 
were marching the school out for lunch 
period. The tune was “The Harvard 
Football March.” 

“Don’t you ever get tired of that 
tune?” her mother had wailed when she 
heard how many times Martha had to 
play it over to get the whole school 
marched out. But Martha didn’t get 
tired of it. She liked it better than any 
of the pieces her music teacher gave her 
—more than “Water Nymphs” or the 
“Russian Lullaby.” 

What fun it would be to play it in a 
parade! The big horns dropping in their 
oom-pah, exactly where the rat-a-tat of 
the drums expected them! She wished 
that the children marched in for the 
afternoon session so that she could play 
three times a day instead of only twice, 
but that was not the custom. Everyone 
skipped or dawdled upstairs as he 
pleased, as long as he was back at his 
desk by one-fifteen. Martha was always 
promptly at her place. She liked every- 
thing to be in the expected order. 

This afternoon proceeded in regular 
fashion—ten minutes of spelling and a 
half-hour of history. But as another les- 
son was just beginning, Martha, who 
could see out into the hall from her seat, 
noticed something most irregular. 
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began to clutch at one another. After all 
these years of fire drills to prepare for 
such an emergency, here was the real 
thing! 

Most of the girls had smaller brothers 
and sisters somewhere in the building. 
If there were danger, they were going 
to find little Theresa or Selma or Junior 
as soon as possible. Rules didn’t count 
now. Who could be expected to march 
out in line without knowing that all the 





Miss Higgins, the 3-B teacher, was 
running, actually running, to the top of 
the stairs! Her abandoned pupils were 
beginning to make a noise, and even to 
straggle out into the hall! 

Suddenly the fire gong rang very fast, 
one clang blurring into the next. Mar- 
tha’s class came to their feet automati- 
cally and began to file out the rear door 
of their room. There was Miss Higgins 
again, this time running back to her 
class! 

The hall seemed hazy. Was this some- 
thing more than a drill? Surely that was 
smoke coming from the big ventilator 
opposite the 3-B class! Very black 
smoke it was, and growing to be more 
smoke alarmingly fast. Now it was a 
cloud. Some of the children stopped and 
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smaller children were safe? Some of the 
girls were crying, some were pushing 
upstairs. 

Disorder and panic filled the hall. 
Each one had been taught that the 
safety of everyone depended on the in- 
stant clearing of the whole building. It 
was old and built of wood. There were 
only two staircases down which four 
hundred children had to come. Yet no- 
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body remembered the meaning of the 
drill at this awful moment. 

Martha’s classroom was on the second 
floor, near the alcove where the piano 
used for dismissal stood. Usually there 
was no music for fire drill, but today 
Miss Fenton motioned her toward the 
piano. 


“Play, Martha!” she said sharply. 
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Martha thought she sounded terribly 
cross. No wonder, too, with so many 
children out of line and running the 
wrong way. Why, there were Helen 
and Carmela and Anna, some of her 
own class, halfway up the stairs to the 
third floor, blocking two of the lines 
coming down. Miss Owens, wedged in 
above, was screaming at them to turn 
back and they weren’t minding her a bit. 
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Martha gazed at them reproachfully 
as she opened the piano with her cus- 
tomary deliberation. She wondered if 
the two boys with the clappers had 
gone out already. Their room was 
downstairs. She began to play the foot- 
ball march she liked so much: 

“Hard luck for that eleven, 
Looking so blue. .. .” 

The familiar thumpety-thump, thump 
was reassurance itself to the excited 
children. A thousand times they had 
gone down the stairs accompanied by 
that loud, regular beat. Have sense! the 
music said. All you have to do is to pick 
up your feet and walk out on them. No 
need to push or scream. Tee-tum, tee- 
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tum! It was as persistent and reasonable 
as the tick of a clock. 

The smoke was much thicker. Near 
the ventilator you could hear a snap- 
ping, roaring, stifled sort of sound, as if 
a great beast were gnawing at the bars 
of his cage, growling to be set free. Mar- 
tha felt queerly tired. Her eyes and her 
throat ached. She would have liked to 
cough, but it didn’t seem any use to try 
—it was hard enough to breathe. 

“Play a little faster.” Miss Fenton 
spoke from close behind her. 

Hadn’t she gone down with the class? 
That was funny. Obediently Martha 
quickened the time: 

“Three cheers for our side! 
It must prevail.” 

There was Miss Tibbet’s class coming 
along the hall now. Something must 
have happened to the other stairway; 
this class usually went down at the fur- 
ther end. They were little folks, but 
they were stepping along quite steadily 
through the smoke, hand in hand by 
fours. Their eyes looked very big, their 
faces grave and responsible, as they went 
by. That was a fifth-grade class halting 
for them now on the stairs. The two 
biggest boys had made a chair by clasp- 
ing each other’s wrists and were carry- 
ing the little lame boy. He was holding 
his crutches over his shoulder like guns. 

Martha wanted to play furiously fast, 
to get them all out at once and have it 
over. But they must go slowly to go 
safely. If anyone ran, if anyone tripped 
—somehow she sensed that the regular, 
unhurried beat of the music was their 
safeguard. Marching to it, they believed 
that outside the smoke-filled hall was all 
the usual happiness of outdoors and 
home. 
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Her eyes were smarting so that she 
shut them for just a minute. She would 
try to think only of how cool and sweet 
the air had been at camp in the pine 
grove last summer—That was a siren, 
and coming nearer! The engines must 
be arriving. And here was Miss Butler’s 
class at last, the farthest off on the top 
floor. Their file came past her, joining 
Mr. Kenny’s boys on the stairs. 

How queer! All of a sudden Mr. 
Kenny was carrying her. They were 
outside, and how it hurt, oh, how it 
hurt, to breathe! Someone was trying to 
give her water, too, and spilling it all 
over her. 

“She played like a little drum major,” 
Miss Fenton told Martha’s family that 
evening when she came to inquire how 
Martha was feeling. “There was going 
to be a panic. We’d never have got all 
the children out alive except for her.” 

Victor was even more impressed with 
Martha’s feat than his father and 
mother. They seemed merely to be 
thankful that she was safe. But Victor 
had bicycled up to look at the smoul- 
dering, blackened shell that had been 
the Grantwood Grammar School. He 
had graduated from there himself; he 
knew the time-hollowed stairs down 
which the children had come to safety. 
He laughed to cover his shakiness over 
what might have happened and _ his 
pride in what his sister had done. 

“Like a drum major is right! She al- 
ways plays as if she were beating a 
drum. Mother, why don’t you let her 
take drum lessons instead of piano?” 

That evening Mother would let Mar- 
tha take anything. “Would you like to, 
my pet?” she murmured. 

Martha was lying on the couch on 
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the sun-porch. She felt as if she had an 
extra-bad cold in the head, but the 
thought of a drum was distinctly cheer- 
ing. Drums went to parades where 
pianos couldn’t. “Oo, yes,” she wheezed. 
That was why so many wonderful 
things happened to Martha the next fall. 
First of all, she was taken into the school 
band and could march in football pa- 
rades. Second, the band with its new 
drummer was given a medal for out- 
standing work. The reward was part of 
a grand ceremony at the school. The 
mayor made a speech and at the end of 
it he called Martha’s name. He said she 
was to be given a special medal all her 
own. And as she stepped out on the 
platform feeling very surprised, the 
whole audience rose to cheer. 
That evening when she showed the 
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medal to her family, she said, “Of 
course it doesn’t say anything about 
music.” 

Her mother and father and Victor 
all looked at the bronze disk. On one 
side was Martha’s name; on the other 
side it said, “For Courage.” 

“Pretty classy,” crowed Victor. 

Her father patted her head, murmur- 
ing approval. And her mother, with 
eyes that suddenly looked like corn- 
flowers in the rain, said, “Oh, Martha, 
it’s a lovely medal. Aren’t you proud of 
this?” 

“Umm,” said Martha happily. “But 
something else is nicer than that.” 

“Something else?” the others asked. 

“Yes,” said Martha. “It’s that you 
sometimes let me play the drum in our 
home orchestra now. That’s the best of 
all.” 

“Come on,” said her father, moving 
off to the piano. “I’ve been arranging 
Haydn’s ‘Drum Symphony’ for us. Let’s 


see what we can do.” 
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“Tom and I know a marvelous card 
trick,” said Peter Puzzlewit one evening. 
Nancy grinned. “All right,” she said. 
He laid thirty-six cards face-up on the 
table so that they made four rows, one 
below the other, with nine cards in each 
row. 

“Now Tom will go out while you 
touch one card,” Peter explained, “When 
he comes back, he'll tell you which one 
you chose.” 

Nancy put her finger on the fifth card 
in the top row, which was the Queen of 
Diamonds. Then Peter called Tom. 

“Mrs. Smith is visiting Mrs. Jones to- 
day,” said Peter. 

Tom thought for a minute or two. 
“The Queen of Diamonds,” he replied. 

“Good,” cried Nancy. “I suppose she is 
Mrs. Smith?” 

“Indeed not,” said Peter. “She’s Mrs. 
Jones. Shall we play again?” 

“Of course,” answered his sister, and 
this time she chose a card in the bottom 
row, the third from the right. It was the 
five of Clubs. 

“All right,” Peter said to Tom. “There 
is a golden collar for the royal poodle.” 

“A golden collar,” his brother repeated. 
“I guess it’s the five down there.” 

“For goodness sake,” cried Nancy. 
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| Che Puzzlewits 


By ROBIN PALMER 








“Have you a name for every single card?” 

They played the trick several times, but 
Nancy was as much in the dark as ever. 

“I know it depends on what you say,” 
she told Peter, “but I can’t get further.” 

“Well, I'll explain it,” Peter began. “We 
always put down exactly thirty-six cards 
in four rows. Then we think of them in 
groups of six, three cards across and two 
cards down. The top three groups from 
left to right are man, woman and child. 
The three below are animal, vegetable 
and mineral. 

“Now when I began by saying Mrs. 
Smith, Tom knew you had chosen a card 
from the woman group, the upper mid- 
dle six. Then in each group the individual 
cards are named the same way, so Mrs. 
Jones means the second or woman card. 
If you had chosen the third card, I would 
have said, ‘Mrs. Smith is visiting little 
Alice,’ to indicate the child card. 

“When you picked the five of Clubs, 
it was in the lower right or mineral 
group, so I started with a gold collar. 
Since it was the card in the lower left 
corner, the animal card, I named the 
poodle. Do you see?” 

“Let me try it,” Nancy said. 

She touched the first card in the row 
next to the bottom. “This is the animal 
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group,” she said slowly, “and the man 
card, so I could say They gave a horse to 
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“Good,” cried Tom. “You see how easy 





it is if you take your time. What’s that 


sticking out of your pocket?” 


“A crossword puzzle,’ Nancy an- 


swered. “Want to try it?” 
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Across 

1. Fell violently 

8. Freed of moisture 
10. Cry of pain 
12. Shade tree 
13. Perform 
14. Relative pronoun 
16 Away from 
17. Poet 
18. Parts of feet 
19. Aged 
21. A club 
22. You 
23. Male sheep 
25. Pronoun 
26. Claw 
28. River in District 

of Columbia 


Down 
2. Road (abbr.) 
3- Part of verb to be 
4. Vat for fodder 
5. Edge of cloth 
6. Boy’s name (abbr.) 
7. Cattle herders 
9. Cock 
11. Large sea animal 
13. Vision 
15. Ordained (abbr.) 
16. Free on board (abbr.) 
20. Circle of light 
23. Rodent 
24. Mother 
26. Toward 
27. North America (abbr.) 
(Answers on page 36) 



























Knitting for Christmas 


Gay Christmas presents can be made from 
colored string—a rug for your sister’s 
doll house, a hot pad for mother’s tea- 
pot, a belt, or even a beanie. All you need 
is plenty of string, a spool, and some 
brads. 














First, nail four brads, equally spaced, 
into the top of an empty spool so that 
they extend up about % of an inch. 

To knit: 


1. Bring string up through opening of 
the spool. 

2. Draw the free end around nails A, 
B, C, and D. 

3- Again bring the string around the 
loop of nail A. 

4. With a hairpin lift the under loop 
over the upper loop. Continue this way 
over the other nails and repeat until the 
cord reaches the required length. 

Then wind and sew the knitted cord 
into the shape you want. 
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Our Own is written by the boys and 
girls who read Story Parape. You may 
submit anything you like: stories of your 
own experiences; humorous anecdotes or 
imaginary tales; rhymed or unrhymed 
verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; 
original songs; and drawings in black ink 
or black crayon on white paper. Write 
name, age, and address clearly on all con- 


tributions. 


—Rusy WARNER, Children’s Editor 


Lazy Wor.p 
By Marilyn Schain, age 12 


Have you ever climbed up Jenkins Hill 
To look upon the world so still? 

A farmer bringing in his crop, 

And lazy smoke from a chimney top? 
Laughing children are at play. 

But, oh, the world looks so lazy today! 


THe Hummninc Birp 
By Marlyn Dawn Dietrich, age 10 


As he flits from flower to flower, 
So he spends each lonely hour, 
With a buzz and a hum 

His day’s work is done. 


Our Own 


A DEPARTMENT BY CHILDREN 
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He’s the fastest creature on earth, 
Full of brightness, glory, and mirth, 
Small as a jewel, bright as one, 
With all the colors of the rainbow on. 


Tue Acorn’s WisH 
By Barbara Lee Parker, age 9 


An acorn fell off a tree one day. 
“Oh, dear. Oh, dear,” it said, 

“If I could be a big oak tree!” 

By and by the acorn grew. 

The acorn’s wish had at last come true. 
It spread its branches far and wide, 
And now the oak is the forest’s pride! 


A BLvueEsirD 
By Carol Michaels, age 9 


Perched on a branch 
Far up in the sky, 

I saw a bluebird 

With his voice on high. 


His suit was blue 

And his vest dark brown, 

And he looked like the tree branch 
He was sitting upon. 


THe WooppEckER 
By Lowell Ray Preston, age 9 


A woodpecker is a funny man; 

He works all that he can. 

He makes his home in a hole in a tree; 
He has a nest as snug as can be. 

He has a cap of red 

Upon his head, 

Made without thread; 

He wears it to bed. 





CounTRY LANE 


By R. H. Sherman, age 12 


Turee Farts To Make A Riper 
By John B. Oettinger, age 9 


One afternoon my mother and I went 
out to the stalls. We saddled up our horses. 
My horse hadn’t been out in a week, and 
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it wasn’t a very nice day. Now if you 
know anything about horses, you will 
know that if they have been standing 
a long time they are usually very frisky, 
and frequently they react to cold weather, 
especially in spring. That afternoon my 
horse, Romney, was very frisky. 

Every once in a while Romney would 
nibble some grass. If I touched him with 
my whip and pulled on his head, he would 
jump and start running down hill. Now 
that wasn’t good either because he might 
stumble. Then he calmed down a little. 

We finally came to a railroad train. Now 
Romney doesn’t jump at trains even when 
he’s frisky, but there was another train 
coming at the same time. Seeing this I 
showed him the trains and let him eat. 
You might ask why I showed him the 
trains. I showed him the trains so he 
would expect them. 

But, anyway, when two trains came 
roaring in, even I was scared. Romney 
jumped up like a bolt of lightning and 
galloped up the next hill. I stuck on with 
all my might. I found I was too far for- 
ward in the saddle. Suddenly I went sail- 
ing over his head. 

Two days later I came home from the 
hospital. I am now writing this in my 
bed. But in the ambulance, my mother 
said, “Three falls to make a rider.” When 
I get well, I hope to go riding again. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLEWITs: 1. crashed; 
2. rd.; 3. are; 4. silo; 5. hem; 6. Ed; 7. 
cowboys; 8. dried; 9. rooster; 10. Ow; II. 
whale; 12. elm; 13. dream, do; 14. who; 
15. ord.; 16. F.O.B., fro; 17. bard; 18. 
toes; 19. old; 20. halo; 21. bat; 22. ye; 
23. rat, ram; 24. Mom; 25. me; 26. to, 
talon; 27. N. A.; 28. Potomac. 
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PencuIN Shirley Brosius, in an interest- 
ing letter about her Penguin Club, writes: 
“We have drawn a large picture of Peter 
Penguin and have pinned it on the wall 
of our clubhouse. We have written many 
stories at our meetings. 

“We run errands, weed gardens, and do 
other odd jobs to earn money. We doia't 
get much, but we are saving it to buy 
a subscription to Story ParapDE for some 
poor children. They don’t know it yet— 
we're going to surprise them!” 

Penguin Natalie White writes from 
Indiana about her interesting summer va- 
cation. “I’ve been to China and Japan, 
countries in Europe; I’ve seen the Royal 
Palace in England, the Kremlin in Russia. 
Besides, I have been al! over North and 
South America and Central America, too. 
How could I do that in wartime, you 
ask? Simple! And you can travel the same 
way—just go to your public library, get 
some books about these countries, and 
start traveling!” 


Tue Apventurous Cat 
By Preston Pumphrey, age 9¥, 


The crew of the Louise Lou was going 
to Brazil to hunt diamonds. Boots, the 
ship’s cat, was going, too. Everyone on 
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board liked her. Boots slept by the cap- 
tain’s bunk. 

They had a good voyage to Brazil. 
When they got there, work started. The 
men would be gone for many hours at 
a time. 

One day Boots sneaked off, but she 
lost her way. She was in the woods 
several days. She caught mice for her 
meals. One day she caught a mouse with 
a stone in its mouth. The stone was a 
good plaything and it rolled very nicely, 
so Boots took it with her. 

Later that day she saw one of the crew 
and followed him to the ship. That night 
the captain found Boots in the bunk, play- 
ing with the stone. Then the captain said, 
“Gee whillikers, what an odd thing! This 
is a diamond, a real diamond.” Before 
long, the whole ship was talking about 
Boots and her big diamond. Soon after 
this, they went home. 


THE Sky 
By Elaine Buraczynski, age 11 


The morning sky is always blue, 
But in the stormy weather 

It turns from blue to gray. 
Otherwise it is as light 

As a glistening feather. 






























The Antique Cat 


By Bianca Bradbury—Drawings by Diana Thorne and 
Connie Moran 


Solomon is an alley cat with determination and the 
picture story of Solomon’s adventures and finally his 
je SW meeting with Serena makes a delightful picture story. 
For ages 6 to 8. $2.00 
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— SS By Marguerite Henry—Drawings by Diana Thorne 


Lovable Chip, a merry colt whose mother is named 
Chocolate, is the character around whom this colorful 
picture book is woven. For ages 5 to 8. $2.00 wsttmea.-» 


y 9 a 
Mr. Tootwhistle’s Invention 
Written and illustrated by Peter Wells 
The hilarious story of the first railroad and Mr. Toot- 


whistle who, of all things, invented the cow-catcher! 
For children 6 to 8. $1.25 


The Story of American Aviation 
Written and illustrated by Jim Ray 


A beautiful book with over 150 diagrams and illustra- 
tions in full color and black and white. Covers military 
and civil aviation in the United States from the Wright 
Brothers till the present time. For ages 12 and up. $2.50 


The Modern Wonder Book 
of the Air 


By Norman Carlisle, Reginald Cleveland, and Jonathan Wood 


yn” y i 
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A complete, well-illustrated story of aviation for 12 and 
upers. Over 300 pages of authoritative information. $2.50 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON 
COMPANY 
in Philadelphia 






BOOKS 


SPECIAL SECTION IN 
CELEBRATION OF BOOK WEEK 


NOVEMBER ILI-17 





Illustration by Lots Lenski from SrrawBerRy GIRL 


CHAMPION TITLES OF 1945 


Re very favorite authors present 
four champion new books this fall. 
The authors have names already well 
loved: Lois Lenski, Stephen Meader, 
Mabel Leigh Hunt, Doris Gates. Their 
new books are as different as can be, 
and just as satisfying. 

Nortu Fork by Doris Gates (Viking. 
$2) is the story of a mill town in the 
Sierras. It is about Drew Saunders, a 
wealthy, self-satisfied orphan, who 
leaves a select private school in San 
Francisco to.spend a year in North 
Fork, center of his father’s lumber in- 
terests. Drew never suspects in advance 
that the Mono Indians, who are the best 
citizens of North Fork, will feel superior 
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to him. But Drew is an adaptable 
youngster, and he soon discovers how 
to win the friendship of these sturdy 
Indian playmates. The year in North 
Fork proves full of adventure for Drew. 
Going on “location” with the mill 
superintendent, taming a lion cub, 
searching for a lost plane—what more 
could a boy of thirteen want? And what 
boy would leave such a wonderful place 
as North Fork when his trial year was 
over? 

The flat lake country of Florida is 
the scene of Lois Lenski’s SrRAWBERRY 
Girt (Lippincott. $2.50). The story is 
full of humor and action and Birdie 
Boyer is as lovable and gallant a heroine 
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Merrylegs 


By PAUL BROWN 
illustrated by the author 


Merrylegs is a life-sized rocking horse. 
His first owners mistreated him. Then 
he went to live with Billy, 
who loved horses. Billy and 
Merrylegs have amusing and 
exciting times together—all 
of them illustrated in Paul 
Brown’s best style. (Ages 6- 
9). Probably $2.00. 


Sir Toby and | 
The Murrays 


By 
KATHERINE POLLOCK 
illustrated by Sari 
Sir Toby was a donkey who belonged 
to the Murray family. With them he 
had rollicking adventures. A gay 


story with many amusing pictures. 
(Ages 8-11). Probably $1.75. 


New Books Chat You'll Enjoy 


Bhimsa, the Dancing Bear 
By CHRISTINE WESTON 


illustrated by Roger Duvoisin 


A story of India, of a big brown bear who walked out of 
a pink dust-cloud and led a young English boy through 
strange adventures—written by the famous author of 
‘Indigo,’ who was born and raised in India. A delightful 
story that treads the borderland between fact and fan- 
tasy. (Ages 7-11). 














$2.00 


Katrina: 


A Story of Luxembourg 
illustrated by Nedda Walker 
By MARIA GLEIT 


How a country girl in little Luxem- 
bourg helped to resist the 
Nazi invaders and saw the 
joyful day when the liberat- 
ing Americans arrived. An 
exciting story by the author 
of the successful ‘Pierre 
Keeps Watch”’ $2.50 


= Over Bethlehem 


By KATHERINE MILHOUS 
illustrated by the author 
From the church steeple in Bethle- 
hem, Penna., this little lamb looked 
down on the children 
who gathered in the 
town for safety from In- 
dian raiders at Christ- 
mas time in 1755. A 
true Christmas story of 
early America, full of 
life and color. (Ages 
8-12). Probably $2.00. 





at your bookstore 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Write for illustrated Christmas Book Catalog 

















Story Parade, Poughkeepsie, New York 
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CHRISTMAS 
GIFT RATES 


1 year — $2.50 


2 years — $4.50 


3 years — $6.00 


Foreign postage, 50c a year 











as you could wish. Birdie’s family got 
in trouble with their lazy neighbors, the 
Slaters, because they wanted to raise 
oranges and strawberries to sell. “Sell 
things? Messin’ with things to sell?” 
said Mrs. Slater. “Then you'll surely 
starve to death. Why, nothin’ won’t 
grow here in Floridy.” But the Boyers 
weren't discouraged, even when Sam 
Slater poisoned their mule and let his 
cows trample their strawberry plants. 

The story is told in the best way 
of all, with plenty of conversation and 
pictures, so that you feel well ac- 
quainted before the last chapter. And if 
I ever go to Florida, I shall want to look 
up Birdie Boyer and say, “How-dee- 
do. Lois Lenski told me so much about 
you, I just wanted to drop in and see 
how you were getting along.” 

When you've finished with Birdie 
Boyer, you might like to meet another 
girl, much better dressed and more lady- 
like. Hannah Poole and her secret play- 
mate, Sibby Botherbox, lived a very 
carefree life. They had no worries to 
speak of, except when Mrs. Poole com- 
plained about Sibby. Now that Hannah 
was nine, Mrs. Poole thought Hannah 
too old for a companion like Sibby 
Botherbox. Fortunately, Uncle Willie 
stood up for Sibby and they used to 
take wonderful bicycle trips together 
and other exciting excursions. There 
was always fun and laughter and a 
chance for surprises when Uncle Willie 
spent the summer in Gladbrook. Imagine 
an uncle who was so absent-minded he 
wore pink hair ribbons to church and 
so powerful he could ask the president 
of the O. P. and Q. Railroad to stop 
the afternoon express at Gladbrook. 
Hannah and Uncle Willie rode in the 
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engineer’s cab and that was certainly a 
treat for a nine-year-old girl. Sippy 
Bornersox by Mabel Leigh Hunt (Lip- 
pincott. $2) is delightfully illustrated 
by Marjory Collison. 

Sxippy’s Famiry is for dog-lovers, 
for those who have known the joys of 
a pet who is closer than any chum or 
playmate. Dogs and children sometimes 
grow up together, inseparable com- 
panions. That’s the way it was with 
Skippy. On a nasty wet night, hungry 
and dirty and injured, he adopted the 
Meader family “until death us do part.” 
With them, also, it was love at first sight, 
and Skippy never wavered in faith or 
loyalty. Mongrel in appearance, Skippy 
proved true-blue at heart. Sxippy’s 
Famiry by Stephen Meader (Harcourt. 
$2) is illustrated by Elizabeth Korn. 

Speaking of dogs, there are several 
other excellent additions to the dog- 
lover’s library. AMERICAN CHAMPIONS 
by Gladys Emerson Cook (Macmillan. 
$1.75) is a welcome reference book. 
The best-known breeds are listed, with 
brief descriptions of their distinguishing 
traits. Hounds and terriers, work dogs 
and toy dogs, sporting dogs and poodles, 
each one is described and then identified 
by the portrait of a champion. A useful 
and fascinating book. 

Sir LaNceLot anp Scamp by Mar- 
garet and Helen Johnson (Harcourt. 
$1.75) is the story of a greyhound and 
a cocker spaniel. The big dog and the 
little one both lived on a ranch in Colo- 
rado, where their friendship and their 
lively curiosity got them into trouble 
with mountain lions and coyotes. The 
story is simply told and printed in large 
type for beginning readers. 

Also a picture story book, but with 
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HARPER BOOKS for Boys and Girls 

















HARPER & BROTHERS 


by Esther Averill 


Illustrated by F. Rojankovsky 


child-en. 


LOOK for the LETTERS 


by H. A. Rey 


A new type of alphabet book. Not only are there pictures for 
the letter a word begins with, but there are also pictures for 
the same letter when it comes in the middle of a word or at 
the end. Here is a book that will make a game of learning and 
will delight all youngsters from 3 to 6 years old. 26 of the 56 
pictures are in full color. $2.00 






STUART LITTLE 


by E. B. White 
87 Pictures by Garth Williams 


Stuart Little, a debonair mouse, is the hero of this distinguished au- 
thor’s first children’s book. Stuart is small in size, but his adventures 
reflect his inner greatness. As recorded by Mr. White, they reveal the 
jaunty courage, the indomitable spirit of a truly heroic figure . . . lov- 
able as Pinocchio, and with a nobler nature. $2.00 


SPOTTY 


by Margret Rey 
Pictures by H. A. Rey 


The adventures of Spotty, a charming little rabbit, by the author and 
artist of Pretzel. 30 pictures in four colors. Ages 3-6. $1.75 


At all bookstores 


DANIEL BOONE 


The original edition of this distinguished book was 
published in Paris in 1931 by the Domino Press. In this 
new edition, Miss Averill has expanded the text of her 
exciting story. Plates for the five-color pictures were 
made from a copy of the original edition. This hand- 
some volume will be prized by art lovers as well as 


49 E. 33rd St., New York 16 
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an appeal to older boys, is GUNNER AND 
THE Dumso by Lt. Dwight W. Follett 
(Wilcox and Follett. $1). Gunner was 
a flier’s mascot, a good-natured bulldog, 
whose special friends flew a plane called 
the “Busy Bee.” The fliers always 
wanted Gunner to go along with them 
on their toughest flights, and Gunner 
was always ready to go, wearing his own 
special life jacket. 

Gunner learned to know the sound 
of a Zero engine and would bark a 
warning whenever he heard an enemy 
plane. That’s why Gunner proved the 
most important member of the crew 
when the “Busy Bee” was shot down 
near the enemy coast. This is just one 
of the many incidents our returning 
soldiers and airmen will have to tell of 
brave dogs who have saved the lives of 
men. 

Favorite uncles who have been sta- 
tioned in Alaska may bring back as 
trophies some of the beautiful ivory 
figures which Eskimo boys and men 
carve during the long winters. Their 
fingers seem specially gifted as they 
slowly shape the ivory tusks of walrus 
into the life-like miniatures of seal or 
Arctic fox or the great white bear, 
Nanook. In Tue Eskimo Hunter by 
Florence Hayes (Random House. $2) 
a boy named Kapoonga trades six of 
these beautiful carved ivory figures for 
an alarm clock. Kapoonga’s life is so 
different from yours that you will find 
it exciting to read about his games at 
home and his experiences as a hunter. 

Far across the world is Kashmir, a 
mountainous province in the north of 
India, where Hafiz and his family lived 
on a boat. They lived simply, for they 
had very little money and feared the 
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power of the money-lender who was 
always ready to take advantage of them. 
Hafiz was lucky because he had a big 
brother who had been away to school, 
and parents who understood his long- 
ing for education, too. Lirrie Boat Boy 
by Jean Bothwell (Harcourt. $2) 
creates a colorful picture of life in the 
Himalayas, of brotherly affection and 
unselfish devotion, of a close family 
circle, and foreigners who are not all 
stupid. 

The P-Zoo was a most unusual place. 
Its owner, Mr. Bramaputra Jones, had 
a rule that only creatures whose names 
began with P would be admitted. You 
can see what complications that would 
make. Panthers and parrots and porcu- 
pines would be admitted, but no cats or 
dogs, and especially no boys and ele- 
phants. Elizabeth Hamilton has written 
about the P-Zoo (Coward McCann. $1) 
and Peter Hurd has drawn pictures 
which should make the book a favorite 
with all ages. Don’t miss it. 

Three-year-olds in the look-and- 
listen stage will enjoy Marjorie Hart- 
well’s Into THE Ark. She has assem- 
bled twenty-six pairs of gorgeous crea- 
tures, perambulating happily toward 
Noah’s Ark. The colors are gay, the 
backgrounds simple, and it does not 
seem to matter that some of the ani- 
mals chosen are unfamiliar. They serve 
as contrast to the skunk, the panther, 
and the zebra. 

Poppadilly is the name of the Elf who 
got Timmie Whiskit into trouble at the 
Zoo. Perhaps you remember the magic 
rhyme that Poppadilly used, for this 
story once appeared in Story Parape. 
Now you can get it in a book, with 
many more pictures, and just the thing 
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A CITY FOR LINCOLN 
By JOHN R. TUNIS 


A new book by 
an All-American 


writer 
















A lively story 
which began in China | 












Don Henderson, young basket- 
ball coach of the Springfield 
Wildcats, is the hero of this 
stirring novel of small-town 
America. Don is petsuaded to 
run for mayor by the editor of 
the town’s only liberal paper. 
The boys and girls of Spring- 
field play an important part in 
the campaign —as thrilling a 
contest as any they have par- 
ticipated in on the basketball 
court. First of all an exciting 
story, A City for Lincoln pre- 
sents dramatically the prob- 
lems of the grown up world, in 
terms that boys and girls can 
understand. $2.00 


ECHO OF A CRY 


By Mai-mai Sze 





Because her father is in China’s diplomatic service, Mai-mai Sze has lived most of het 
life in other countries. This account of her childhood spent in foreign lands can be 
read. for the sheer enjoyment of her lively observations, spiced with a humor that she 
turns upon herself as easily as on others. But it also describes a way of thinking, a “one 
world” possibility, that has become of increasing significance. Illustrated by the author. 


$2.50 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 































to read aloud to the youngsters on a 
rainy day. Poppapity by Audrey 
Chalmers (Viking. $1) is illustrated by 
the author. 

Especially for small boys who want 
to be as grownup as their fathers is THE 
LirtLe FisHERMAN by Margaret Wise 
Brown (Wm. R. Scott. $1.50). It’s 
about two fishermen, one very big and 
one very little, and the pictures by 
Dahlov Ipcar are a perfect background 
for the simple text. 

Gay peasant colors and gay peasant 
laughter sparkle on the pages of a Rus- 
sian story called My Moruer Is THE 
Most BeautiruL WoMan IN THE 
Wortp by Becky Reyher (Howell 
Soskin. $1.50). It’s about a little girl in 
the Ukraine who was lost in a wheat- 
field and how she found her way home. 





surroundings to help their country. 


Write for 


free catalogue to 
THE VIKING PRESS 
18 E. 48th St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


necticut trying to get into the army. 


Mystery fans who are ten years old, 
or thereabouts, have two new treats 
ahead. MysTEerY OF THE SECRET DRAWER 
by Helen Fuller Orton (Lippincott. 
$1.50) gives Lloyd and Sally a chance 
to show their skill as detectives. In Fisu 
Hook Istanp Mystery by Wendell 
Farmer (Doubleday. $2), it takes three 
members of the Desert Island Club to 
outwit the fishy Mr. Pierce, who knows 
plenty of tricks. 

Older boys and girls will enjoy the 
latest Herbert Best story of York State 
where villagers who lived near the 
border were often drawn into scraps 
with their neighbors in Connecticut. A 
boy and his faithful dog are the central 
figures in this exciting junior novel. 
Borver Iron by Herbert Best (Viking. 
$2) is illustrated by Erick Berry. 


Four ‘‘musts”’ from 


VIKING JUNIOR BOOKS 


THE MULE SKINNERS 
by MYRA REED RICHARDSON 
Illustrated by Louis $. Glanzman 


A boy and his beloved donkey spend a rollicking summer in Con- 


$2.00 


ALL THOSE BUCKLES 
by E. R. GAGGIN 
Illustrated by Mildred Cloete 


How all those Buckles children overcame frosty neighbors in new 


$2.00 


THE MITCHELLS 


Written and illustrated by HILDA VAN STOCKUM 


A lovable, typical American family spends an adventurous summer 
in wartime Washington. 


$2.50 


THE YEAR WITHOUT A SUMMER 


by ETHEL PARTON 
Illustrated by Margaret Platt 


Strange things happened that summer of long ago in New England 


—due, some said, to spots on the sun. 
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$2.00 
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STRAWBERRY GIRL 


Written and illustrated by 


Lois Lenski 


The exciting story of Birdie Poyer, who helps her 
parents raise strawberries on their little fruit farm 
in Florida, and earns money that makes her dream 
come true. Ages 9-11 


A STOKES BOOK 


At all bookstores @ $2.50 








A new atony by Renta and Elmen on - 


Rainbow S End — 


Toby Tubbs, a ship’s carpenter, retires to 
Rainbow Cove to build himself a house. But 
what with caring for wounded animals, mak- 
ing friends with the neighboring children, 
and finding a buried treasure, it is an exciting 
summer, and Toby would have had no house 
—except for a pleasant surprise. Many illustra- 
tions. Ages 8-12. $2.00 
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STORY PARADE 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


I'd like to have you send Story Parape to 
- friend. Enclosed is $2.50 for one year. 
me. 
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New books from 


old friends... 


gmp Check this list for the new titles 
from your favorite authors 
and artists. 











PICTURE BOOKS: 


LITTLE LOST 
LAMB 


By Golden MacDonald. 
Illustrated by Leonard 
Weisgard. The old story of 
the littie black lamb that 
pate and the little shepherd who brought 
him back, has never been told more tender- 
ly, for small children. Up to 6 years. A 
Junior Literary Guild Selection. $2.00 


THE SLEEPY QUILT 


By Charlotte Steiner, author-artist of Kiki 
and Muffy. Timmy was a little boy who 
didn’t like to go to bed—until Granny gave 
him a storybook quilt. 3 to 5. $1.00 


TOO BIG 7 


By Ingri and Edgar Parin fi 
d‘Aulaire. Illustrated by the é en = { 
authors. The little boy who 

was TOO BIG for his little 

pants and coat, and TOO 

BIG to ride on a little dog, 

finds a wonderful answer to 

his growing-up problems. 
Lithographic illustrations 

on every page, in color and 

black and white. 3 fo 5. 


yi 


TED and TRAPPER JOE 


Sanford Tousey, author-artist of Fred and 
Brown Beaver Ride the River, writes and 
illustrates the story of Ted and his twin 
brother who were on the Oregon Trail in 
a covered wagon when Indians attacked 
them. 6 to 10. $1.50 









FOR IN-BETWEENERS: 


HEROES IN PLENTY: 
The European Odyssey of a Boy of Today 


By Theodora DuBois. Eleven-year old Tony 
Kirk was cautioned not to be “soft” when 
he left America to return to England, but 
no soft boy could have endured his adven- 
tures. 8 to 12. $2.00 


FISH HOOK —ee 

MYSTERY -< 

Wendell Farmer. Illus. by a& ee 
Ninon MacKnight. There's Sad 


Sie 






mystery story about three 
children who find a desert- ~~ == 

ed island with a clubhouse, a boat and a 
sinister boat dealer. A Junior Literary Guild 
Selection. 8 to 12. $2.00 


MYSTERY OF THE 
OLD BARN 


By Mary Urmston. No adult mind ventures 
into the making or solving of this ingenious 
“young” mystery. Straight out of their 
world, it will delight eight-to-eleven year 
olds with its fun, spookiness and suspense. 
A Junior Literary Guild Selection. $2.00 


THE WONDERFUL 
VOYAGE 


By Ruth Holberg. Illus. by Phyllis Coté. 
Eight-year old Randy and her older brother 
Jay go on the most exciting trip that could 
happen in the 1850's, a 2 
whaling voyage around = 
Cape Horn... 8 to 12. 
A Junior Literary ie 
Selection. 
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Doubleday, Doran, Garden City, N.Y. 























































BOOKS FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE 





THE EXCITING 
ADVENTURES OF WALDO 


By Earl and Linette Burton 


Beautifully illustrated 
in four colors by Helen (( 
Stone. 


Waldo floats down the river and 
has many exciting adventures be- 
fore he finally reaches the beach 
near Kit’s home. A delightful story 
of real friendship. 

Ages 6-10 $2.00 
A Junior Literary Guild Selection 






ALICE’S ADVENTURES 
IN WONDERLAND 


by Lewis Carroll 


With all the original 
illustrations by 
John Tenniel. 





A new edition, designed especially 
for children’s libraries, of the clas- 
sic long beloved by readers of all 
ages. Complete text. $1.25 


SHaDOW CASTLE 
by Marian Cockrell 
Illustrated by Olive Bailey 


The enchanting story 
of little Lucy who 
follows a white dog 
into a strange and 
beautiful valley and 
finds Shadow Castle. 4 
Frontispiece in full | 

color; and 24 black | 
and white pictures 
capture the imagina- 
tive quality of this 
modern fairy story. 
Ages 8-12. $2.00 





At all bookstores 
Special children’s Catalogue avail- 
able on request 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE 


A . — of | McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., N. Y. 18 
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FAIRY TALES FROM 
HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 


Selected and Illustrated by Tasha Tudor 
A beautiful book that all children will 


want to own. There are ten lovely color pic- 
tures and thirty-one black and white, one for 
each of the famous stories that Tasha Tudor 
has selected as her favorites from Andersen’s 


tales. $3.50 


SPLASHER 


By Alice Gall and Fleming Crew 
Illustrated by Else Bostelmann 


Wagtail and Ringtail and the other crea- 
tures about whom these authors have written 
are now established favorites with young 
readers. Here is a new story of woods and 
stream; it is about young Splasher, an ad- 
venturous muskrat who gets carried far from 


home by a flood. $2.00 


FARM ANIMALS 


By Dorothy Childs Hogner 
Illustrated by Nils Hogner 
This book will tell you about all the dif- 


ferent dogs, horses, pigs, cows, sheep, goats 
and other animals on an American farm. 
There are 170 pictures, and a text that gives 
important and interesting information about 
each breed. Boys and girls who know The 
Animal Book by the same author will be 
anxious to own this companion volume. 
$3.50 


Send for our new catalogue 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue New York i1, New York 
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Grosset ¢r Dunlap 
presents three 


delightful new 
books about 


animals 


HESE three new Story Parade 
T pene books tell a different 

kind of animal story . . . direct 
... eye-catching ... 
simple and natural. 

The authors and artists who have 
prepared them know how to present 
household animals as a natural part 
of a young reader's existence. The 
figures in these stories will seem 
wholly believable and familiar to 
those who have pets . . . they will 
open new doors of companionship 
to children who have not. 

The format is a delight to the eye. 
Each of these books has a clear, 
widely leaded text type, and the pic- 
tures have just that blend of reality 
and fantasy that enchants every 


child. 
EACH 5 QO ¢ 


Grosset ¢> Dunlap, Inc. 
1107 Broadway, N. Y. 10 


exquisitely 













wastes 
Susan’s & 
Bears 


by MILDRED LAW RENCE i 
Illustrations by DECIE MERWIN 







































by ROBIN 
PALMER 


Illustrations by 
RAFAELLO BUSONI 


This advertisement is all about 
GIANT Golden Books. They are (eS 
even bigger than this giratte, 

and ten times as colorful. 4 
There are 9 GIANT Golden Books 4m 


y j 


Tue GoLpen DIcTIONARY Ba, 
by Ellen Wales Walpole, with 1500 color pictures by Miss 


Elliott, $1.50 Zé 
y 
ANIMAL STORIES 


by Georges Duplaix, with hundreds of animals, all in color 
by Feodor Rojankovsky, $1.50 

This Giraffe was 
painted by Rojan- 
kovsky. It is one 
of the 200 color 
pictures in Ani- 
mal Stories. by 


Georges Duplaix. 
FARM STORIES 


i 
by K. and B. Jackson, illustrated in full color by Gustaf & ? 
Tenggren, $1.50 ’ 
THe GoLDEN ALMANAC es ite 
by Dorothy A. Bennett with lots of colored pictures by r\ > 
: 


TENGGREN’S Story Book, 


eleven famous stories illustrated, in full color, by Gustaf 
Tenggren, $1.50 


Watt Disney’s SURPRISE PACKAGE, 
twelve favorite stories and lots of Disney pictures. $1.50 


Masha, $1.00 


Watt Disney’s ANIMAL Circus, 
with 12 pages of touch-me animals by Disney, $1.00 
Boas 
THe Waite Bunny Anp nis Macic Nose 
by Lily Duplaix, illustrated with touch-me animals by 
Masha, $1.00 


THE GoLpEN Sonc Book, 
with 60 songs illustrated in color by Gertrude Elliott. 
Paper-over-boards $1.00; cloth $1.50 


And they are all published 
by Simon and Schuster 
who also publish Little 
Golden Books. 


NOTE: If you are unable to obtain one of these titles 
at your bookseller’s, please be patient. We'll print a lot 


more copies as soon as war restrictions are lifted. 





